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EVITURIALS 





POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


ROM the very beginning of the defense 
F preeram, in May 1940, and throughout 
the war, the states have made all of 
their resources and their facilities available 
to the federal government for the national 
defense and for the prosecution of the war. 


In accordance with national programs, 
the states have organized and administered 
the selective service system. They estab- 
lished councils of defense in the fall of 
1940, and these councils of defense have 
administered civilian defense throughout 
the country. They have eliminated all in- 
terstate trade barriers that were hampering 
the war effort. They organized and oper- 
ated the first rationing machinery and sys- 
tem that America ever had. They are 
putting their financial houses in order, con- 
serving existing surpluses and maintaining 
tax rates consistent with the anti-inflation 
program and with the needs of the times. 
And the legislatures of the several states have 
adopted a comprehensive war emergency 
legislative program, designed to facilitate 
the prosecution of the war in every way 
possible. 

The major objective of the states has 
been, is, and will continue to be, the win- 
ning of the war at the earliest possible time. 
The states realize, however, that some day 
peace will come, and that with the coming 
of peace many problems will confront the 
states: problems which must be solved if 
we are to win the peace as we shall win 
the war. 

The states are organizing their facilities, 
establishing necessary machinery, and mak- 
ing definite, concrete, and specific plans to 
insure the same effective action on their 
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part in the postwar period that has char- 
acterized their war record. 

At the General Assembly of all of the 
states in January 1943, the states directed 
the Council of State Governments to estab- 
lish necessary machinery to work on post- 
war reconstruction and development. This 
machinery has been established in the 
Council; the states themselves have ex- 
panded and equipped their own agencies; 
and during the month of April four regional 
conferences were held, in Chicago, New 
York, Atlanta, and San Francisco, covering 
all of the states. These conferences out- 
lined a general plan, and appointed an 
interstate committee on postwar problems 
to develop a specific program. 

’ It has been agreed to date: 

1. That the major postwar problem for 
which a solution must be found is the prob- 
lem of full employment; 

2. That the solution of this problem will 
require the closest cooperation on the part 
of the government at all of its levels, in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture; 

3. That the provision of employment in 
America is, and always has been, the 
primary responsibility of private industry 
and private enterprise; 

4. That government, however, has a 
three-fold duty with respect to this problem: 


a. To support and implement the 
efforts of private industry to supply em- 
ployment to all who are able and willing 
to work; 

b. To supplement the job-creating 
efforts of private enterprise through a 
regular public works program, and to 
develop and have available an emer- 
gency public works program in case of 
necessity ; 
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c. To develop and supply such public 
facilities and services as may be needed 
to protect and improve our American 
standard of living; 

5. That state governments now must rec- 
ognize the above responsibilities, and 
through new machinery or the adaptation 
of existing agencies must immediately pre- 
pare to discharge them. 

6. That in order to discharge their obli- 
gations in the postwar period the states 
must put their fiscal houses in order now, 
must conserve their resources where possi- 
ble, and develop long-term fiscal plans and 
programs to meet postwar needs. 

7. That every effort should be made for 
the postwar period to develop administra- 
tive plans and programs which would keep 
the operation of public services as close as 
possible to the job to be done and to the 
people who are served. 

With these general principles in mind, 
the Interstate Committee on Postwar Recon- 
struction and Development is now prepar- 
ing a comprehensive program for action. 
This program will deal with definite and 
specific problems and suggestions for their 
solution. Within the next few months it will 
be submitted to all the states for their con- 
sideration. 

In suggesting methods of approach to 
those problems which will require govern- 
mental activity—problems of unemploy- 
ment, taxation public works, construction, 
housing and urban redevelopment, rehabili- 
tation, education, state resources and land 
use, and others—the Council has recom- 
mended continuing cooperation between the 
state and local agencies, as well as with 
agricultural, industrial, and labor groups 
affected. The need for adequate machinery 
for the development of concrete programs 
and for the passage of enabling legis- 
lation to permit such programming has 
occupied a prominent place among the 


Council’s recommendations. 

No individual nor any group can foresee 
the future. But the states believe in the 
future; and while we work and fight in the 
tragic present we can and should prepare 
for that chance which shall be ours to 
translate our efforts and our sacrifices into 
principles and programs which will insure 
opportunity and liberty and peace. 


FRANK BANE 
Executive Director, Council 
of State Governments 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


HE best answer to Mrs. Springer’s Ply- 
"mouth Rocks (Page 133, May 1943, 

“Public Welfare”) is one they wouldn’t 
listen to. A little known French poet, 
Georges Péguy, says the school teacher 
should not be the representative of govern- 
ment, the school teacher should represent 
humanity. For school teacher read social 
worker; for government read authority, 
and the statement applies. But since the 
Cape never did think much of the French 
and still less of poets, though surrounded 


_ by the stuff of poetry, Péguy is of no avail. 


I suppose it is a matter of sauce for the 
gander being sauce for the goose. It is 
hard to take when the goose has hung to 
the point where it is pretty high, but if the 
annual report may be a medium of prog- 
ress it can equally be a tumbril of reaction. 

I belong to the school that thinks that 
annual reports should contain the essential 
statistics—and no more figures—and plen- 
ty of clear explanation that may, God 
willing, add up to the education of the 
hurried and not always gentle reader. If 
the report can also get across a point of 
view, so much the better: some of it will 
strike a responsive chord in the inarticu- 
late who “have always felt that way.” 

“People in need require more than ma- 
terial aid. . . Many of the problems of 
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need are social in their cause and require 
a community approach for equitable cor- 
rection. . . Not merely alleviation but re- 
habilitation and prevention must go hand in 
hand to build the most wholesome possible 
conditions in society. . . Only in this way 
can welfare programs reduce the present 
tremendous cost of ill health, idleness, de- 
linquency, and crime that very often follow 
substandard living conditions and other 
primary indications of social and economic 
ill health. . . The core of a democratic 
system lies in healthy local communities 
alive to local problems which in their total 
make up state and national problems. . . 
Progress in social welfare must spring from 
a conviction of a need and must be impelled 
by the heart and discussed by an informed 
public mind. . . Progress in social welfare 
is a great cooperative venture in which all 
citizens must believe and in one way or 
another share. . . The public must cooper- 
ate in the gradual building of that security 
which is man’s inalienable right and is a 
lost inheritance only if no thought is taken 
of its safeguarding. . . The full accomplish- 
ment (of progress in welfare programs) 
lies within the genius of a democratic citi- 
zenry dedicated to carrying out the respon- 
sibilities of its freedom.” 

These quotations are taken out of con- 
text from various annual reports of a state 
agency (Minnesota) dealing with county 


welfare boards and addressed to those 
boards, to legislators, and to the general 
public. The quotations aren’t particularly 
noteworthy as to clarity or courage, but 
they convey, at least in context, a certain 
point of view. None of the statements has 
aroused any particular opposition or ad- 
verse comment—and it may be added, no 
particular social action. Perhaps they are 
not read, or maybe they seem innocent of 
force or meaning. But at any rate, they 
can be said, and for the freedom to say 
them I willingly grant equal freedom to 
Mrs. Springer’s Plymouth Rocks. 

I disagree—how I disagree—with what 
they say; but granting equal freedom to 
say one’s mind, how can their ideas pre- 
vail—unless they are right? In one per- 
son’s view they are sitting on a clutch of 
nest eggs, a notably fruitless endeavor. 

Social work tends to speak softly and 
carry a big lipstick. Let social work speak 
up and meet conviction with equal convic- 
tion plus logic and facts. When elected 
leaders are poor, to muzzle them only re- 
lieves the ears; it does not improve the 
leadership. That is done by the electorate 
which we hope generally gets most of what 
it deserves. 


Louis TowLEy 
Division of Social Welfare, Minnesota 
Department of Social Security 




















ORGANIZATION AND AUMINISTRATION OF 
LUCAL PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


1. ORGANIZATION OF CLIENT SERVICES 
by RUSSELL P. DRAKE and JARLE LEIRFALLOM 


Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 





of client services, two assumptions are 

made: first, that public welfare agencies 
are established to meet individuals’ needs, 
not only for the benefit of disadvantaged 
individuals, but also for the benefit of 
society as a whole, through the improve- 
ment of the lot of its individual members; 
and second, that there are various ways of 
organizing an agency’s services. 

The needs of individuals vary greatly, 
and our public welfare agencies provide 
dfferent kinds of assistance and service to 
meet them. While one individual may need 
only temporary emergency aid and guid- 
ance in finding employment, another may 
need psychiatric service, medical care, or 
specialized institutional treatment in order 
to be restored to a condition of self-reli- 
ance. In addition, the aged person may 
need continuing financial assistance and 
the dependent child may need assistance 
during the period of childhood in order to 
maintain the family group. In addition, 
most disadvantaged individuals need guid- 
ance and service as well as financial aid. 

In organizing such services, the public 
welfare agency must proceed on the basis 
of careful analysis of the nature and qual- 
ity of the job to be done. It must translate 
the broad programs into detailed tasks and 
must develop relationships and procedures 
which will facilitate (not govern) the as- 
sistance and service program. 


F. A CONSIDERATION of the organization 


THe QuaLity or Work INDICATED 


| Sp it is necessary for the public wel- 
fare agency to determine eligibility for 
the various types of assistance available to 
particular client groups. In old age assis- 
tance, for example, it must be shown that 
a client is 65 years old; that he has resided 
so many years under certain conditions; 
that his property holdings are not excessive; 
and that he is in need according to specific 
budgetary standards. Similarly, this basic 
eligibility must be determined for general 
relief and other types of aid. 

The public welfare agency must make 


_ home visits, conduct interviews with clients, 


and seek out collateral sources in order to 
gather essential information to insure that 
there is continuing need and to render an 
individualized type of service. When the 
need and eligibility have been established, 
assistance must be granted in the proper 
amount, at the proper time, and through 
regular channels. This assistance consists 
of public money which must necessarily be 
safeguarded by careful spending and by 
the maintenance of accurate records and 
accounts. 

Furthermore, the agency must formulate 
social plans for those who are incompetent 
to do their own planning. Such plans may 
be for minor children, for the feeble- 
minded, or for persons who are unable to 
manage their own affairs because of per- 
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sonality difficulties. The agency should 
strive to bring about the rehabilitation of 
those clients who because of physical, men- 
tal, or emotional difficulties need such serv- 
ice. This many-sided responsibility involves 
the extensive use of the services of such 
specialists as doctors, psychiatrists, voca- 
tional experts, nurses, and teachers. Above 
all, it demands a great deal of foresight and 
skill on the part of the entire case work 
staff of the agency. 

Related to the matter of rehabilitation is 
the agency’s function of assisting the client 
to organize his own material resources to 
the best advantage (i.e., his money, prop- 
erty, work abilities, help from relatives, 
and assistance from other agencies). The 
agency must also be able to assist the client 
in organizing such inner resources as the 
will to help himself, his desire to be pro- 
ductive, his urge to succeed, and his other 
strictly personal motivations. The agency 
should make it possible for the client to 
combine all his resources in such a way 
that a successful life will result. Very 
often a client has the will to do, but the 
ability to function has been lost. In such 
a case, or in the case of a client who has 
not even the will to do, the agency must 
establish rapport with him and help him 
to build on his own strengths until he can 
stand on his own feet. 

These are the primary services that the 
public welfare agency must offer to its 
clients. Obviously it is a large order. It 
may be noted that the services enumerated 
start with the simplest clerical routines and 
range up to the most difficult and compli- 
cated case work techniques. One might 
almost rate the quality of service that an 
agency renders to its clients by marking 
the most advanced point it can reach on 
this progressive scale of service. Ideally, 
every public welfare agency should be able 
not only to render this whole list of client 


services, but to render them in such a way 
as to conserve all human resources and 
maintain the public confidence by assuring 
all individuals that when need arises, the 
public agency is always available to assist 
in straightening things out. This assurance 
of help, and the help itself, should be given 
in such a way that the tough fibres of self- 
reliance do not rot away. 

Only workers trained and experienced in 
case work can accomplish this delicate task. 
Although the term “case work” may seem 
forbidding to many people, it should not 
bring forth this reaction because it is not 
a mysterious or highly technical operation 
beyond the reach of ordinary human 
beings. It is not an art that has been set 
apart for a divinely constituted group of 
technicians any more than is the practice 
of medicine, law, or the other professions. 
Rather, case work is a very practical ap- 
proach to human problems, seeking by 
analysis of cause to find the reason for difh- 
culties and by application of remedy to 
solve them. The case work approach in 
dealing with a client if he needs $5.00 a 
week for food is first, merely that of giving 
the man $5.00 a week, if that is all he needs, 
and second, that of helping him to earn the 
needed amount himself, if possible. In 
another instance an analysis of the client’s 
needs may lead into deep social or person- 
ality difficulties, the solution of which may 
only be found in the intricacies and 
vagaries of human and social relationships. 
The first step in case work in either in- 
stance is to analyze the man’s need so that 
proper treatment may be applied. Between 
the one extreme of simply rendering an 
economic service and the other extreme of 
engaging in a complicated human relation- 
ship lies the whole gamut of case work. 

If one were to look a little more closely 
at the theory and practice of case work, 
one would find that certain basic principles 
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are involved. To name and describe all of 
these would be to write an unfinished work 
on the art and science of case work. One 
might find, for instance, that the principle 
of acceptance is important to case work— 
the principle of nonjudicial acceptance of 
the client by the worker, as he is, at his 
own level of insight, understanding, look- 
ing upon his situation as a valid beginning 
point in the case work process. 

One might also note the principle of 
greatest satisfaction, which recognizes that 
the client will always choose to follow the 
course that insures for himself those things 
which promise him the greatest and most 
urgent satisfactions. He will not be led by 
those things that should give him the great- 
est satisfactions according to other stand- 
ards, but by those things that actually do. 

Or one might hit upon the principle of 
adequate support, implying that it is neces- 
sary to give a man as much of a crutch as 
is necessary for him to walk before he can 
be expected to learn to walk unaided. 

However many principles of case work 
are involved, it is clear that rehabilitation 
is accomplished through the client-worker 
relationship that develops when the client 
comes to the agency for assistance. Through 
this relationship the agency gives the client 
an arm to lean upon as it teaches him to 
walk unaided, withdrawing the supporting 
arm in such a way that the client derives 
more satisfaction from gradually taking 
care of himself, than he does from leaning 
on the agency. The implication of case 
work to the public agency is this, then— 
that it must hold out its hand to those who 
need temporary assistance without allowing 
them to lean forever upon its arm; to others 
it must give its arm and teach them to leave 
it and walk alone; and to still others who 
can never be completely rehabilitated the 
agency must give full support in such a way 
as not to daunt the spirit. 


ORGANIZING CLIENT SERVICES 

HE first contact between clients and the 

welfare agency usually takes place when 
people are in difficulty and are looking for 
assistance. Most people do not apply for 
public aid until they have reached some 
kind of crisis which in turn renders them 
more than usually sensitive to the manner 
in which they are received. For this rea- 
son alone the proper organization of intake 
facilities is important. The initial interview 
may, in fact, predetermine the entire client- 
agency relationship from that point on. 
Persons charged with this work are im- 
mediately faced with a wide variety of sit- 
uations, some relatively simple in solution 
and others calling for the maximum of 
understanding and technical skill. A skill- 
ful intake interview may be the means of 
solving a problem in fifteen minutes which 
might otherwise become an open case and 
drag on for a considerable period of time. 
Experience has amply demonstrated that 
intake interviewers should be able to size 
up situations rapidly and accurately in or- 
der to recommend the proper course of 


- action. In many cases the applicants need 


simply be directed to agencies working in 
specific fields of rehabilitation such as, in 
rural areas, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. In other situations temporary financial 
aid to hold the family together for a short 
period of illness may be all that is involved, 
while in still other instances a long period 
of careful study is prerequisite to even a 
partial understanding of the entire diff- 
culty and its most satisfactory solution. In 
far too many instances intake is handled 
in a haphazard manner by unqualified and 
untrained clerks or stenographers. On the 
other hand, some agencies have completely 
revolutionized their whole service program 
merely by placing a competent case worker 
in charge of the intake interviewing. 

There is good reason to believe that most 
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public welfare agencies should establish a 
central intake unit, adjusted in size to fit the 
needs of the agency. In a very large de- 
partment, this unit may consist of several 
case workers; in smaller agencies there 
may be only one person serving part-time 
or perhaps several visitors rotating on a 
part-time basis. Where intake work is ro- 
tated among the visiting staff, the privilege 
of thus serving should be highly prized 
because of the fact that it affords a breadth 
of vision and nearness to over-all problems 
that might not otherwise be secured in the 
handling of a routine case load. 

The central intake unit should ordinarily 
not work with regularly assigned cases but 


should confine its work to new cases and. 


orignal applications up to the point where 
they are definitely assigned to visitors. One 
feasible intake plan is to have a capable 
receptionist make appointments for the cli- 
ent to see his area visitor, preferably on 
the day that the visitor is at intake and, 
except for slight service or emergencies, not 
to have any person other than the assigned 
visitor deal with the client. Where central 
intake is established, it is tempting to have 
the visitor on duty handle directly all mat- 
ters that come up without referring the 
client to his visitor. This tends to be con- 
fusing and may interfere with previously 
established client-worker relationships. 

In the handling of emergencies, the cen- 
tral intake unit can become a sure and 
effective mechanism for rendering service, 
and where this is planned, all emergency 
requests should be referred to intake except 
for special reasons such as availability of 
an area visitor already working on the case. 
The necessity of allowing workers at intake 
to exercise considerable discretion under 
such a plan calls for a high degree of skill 
and competence on the part of all who are 
assigned to this post. In addition to its 
adaptability to emergency work, central in- 





take can also serve as the main contact be- 
tween the agency and the public as far as 
miscellaneous and slight-service cases are 
concerned. 


Tue Basis or CASE ASSIGNMENT 


pape case work procedure is geared 
to the idea that the family is the basic 
socal unit. Within our society each family 
group is an organic whole. When something 
goes wrong with the family, it is reflected in 
some manner upon each of its members. 
Conversely, when one member of the group 
has difficulty, it usually affects the rest. 
For this reason, many agencies have at- 
tempted to work out composite case loads 
for their visiting staffs, maintaining only 
one contact at a time with each family. 
This is in contrast to the specialized prin- 
ciple under which each worker handles 
only one type of aid or service with the 
result that a number of workers may have 
to go into the same family situation with- 
out any one of them understanding the total 
problem. Under the composite principle, 
the worker charged with the responsibility 
of working with the family is obliged to 
search until he can find out what has gone 
wrong and then recommend the type or 
types of aid found necessary. From the 
clients’ point of view this is less confusing 
than having to deal with several workers, 
each dispensing a technically different type 
of aid with no one person responsible for 
the total situation. 

Another important point in favor of 
the composite approach is the .fact that 
workers can usually manage a larger case 
load because most of the cases are centered 
around family units involving several per- 
sons, each of whom might constitute a 
separate case under the specialized prin- 
ciple. Individual workers with full respon- 
sibility are also in a better position to mo- 
bilize community resources within their 
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geographical areas than if several visitors 
are “criss-crossing” the same territory. 

In those agencies where the work is 
organized around family units, a new con- 
cept of public welfare is emerging. Instead 
of employing workers who serve merely as 
investigators checking points of eligibility, 
the agency tends to employ trained techni- 
cians accepting professional responsibility 
for dealing with social problems within an 
area. As recognized professional persons, 
they are beginning to hold much the same 
place in the community as do the local doc- 
tors, ministers, or teachers. Such status is, 
of course, entirely dependent upon demon- 
strated ability to deal intelligently with 
a wide variety of difficult case situations. 

The development of composite case loads 
is, therefore, directly dependent upon the 
the qualifications of the visitors. They must 
be case workers competent to carry out all 
types of case work assignments falling with- 
in their districts. These area assignments 
can be worked out in local welfare agencies 
only as rapidly as local staffs develop ability 
to handle them. Some programs are more 
complicated and difficult for visitors to 
master than are others, and in some in- 
stances this may be a valid reason for the 
specialized assignment of work. By and 
large, however, it seems desirable to work 
toward the area assignment plan. Where 
for any reason cases must be assigned on a 
categorical basis, there must necessarily be 
complete clearance among visitors with as 
little as possible overlapping of travel and 
visits, duplication of collateral calls, and 
duplication of recording. 


SCHEDULING THE WorkK 


: pn are so many phases of a visitor’s 
work, and there are so many details to 
take care of in following the progress of 
each case, that a visitor must plan his work 
very carefully. This is doubly true if vis- 


itors are given complete charge of all the 
work within a given area. It then becomes 
their responsibility to follow the progress 
of each case, make home visits, interview, 
keep records, mobilize all available com- 
munity resources, and call upon all perti- 
nent resources of the agency in each case 
problem. A visitor should spend as much 
time in the field as possible because it is 
usually advantageous to meet clients in 
their natural surroundings and be quickly 
available when needed. There is also con- 
siderable economy in having visitors make 
as many calls as possible each time they 
are in the field. In this connection, it might 
be well to plot daily field trips on small 
work maps with a view to reducing travel 
to the minimum. Some visitors keep 
geographical indexes of all their cases and 
complete all the routine calls in a particular 
area whenever they go out. This blocking 
of cases also facilitates routine revisits. 
Another plan is for visitors to lay out work 
from week to week and discuss the schedule 
with their supervisors. 

On the days when the visitor plans to be 
in the office, this time should also be care- 
fully budgeted so as to include the wide 
variety of things that must be kept up-to- 
date—conferences, letter writing, case 
dictation, interviewing, and work on re- 
ports. One of the often overlooked tasks 
for which visitors should budget some of 
their time is the reading and review of case 
dictation. This is one of the things that can 
make work in the office beneficial to the 
visitor, and ultimately to the client. The 
schedules of all visitors should dovetail 
with one another, particularly in small 
agencies where interviewing space, dicta- 
tion facilities, and conference time are 
shared. Much of the planning for these 
facilities falls to the supervisor or execu- 
tive. In all of these matters, it stands to 
reason that planned work is necessarily 
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more effective than the haphazard handling 
of emergency situations as they arise. 

In addition to planning work carefully, 
the visitor should develop a strategic, op- 
portunistic sense for including unexpected 
visits, unplanned contacts, and even emer- 
gencies in his work scheme in such a way 
that they yield the most effective results. 
This is more art than rote, but any visitor 
can achieve some such presence of mind by 
thinking through what is to be done on all 
his cases before starting out on the day’s 
work. 

There are many tangible and intangible 
factors to consider in formulating and as- 
signing specific districts to individual visi- 
tors. There are such practical things as 
mileage economy and accessibility by roads 
on the one hand, and the equally practical 
but more intangible factors of religion, na- 
tionality, and social characteristics of the 
population on the other. A visitor may do 
poor work in one district and good work 
in another merely because of the general 
character of the people in the district. 

In planning mileage economy one con- 
siders the number of miles from the agency 
to the natural center of each district and 
the total miles within each district. The 
latter figure is secured by considering the 
pattern of case grouping within the district. 
In some localities the cases will be found 
closely grouped in small communities, 
while in other more remote areas cases may 
be sparsely spread along main highways 
or byroads. 

Steps to be taken and factors to consider 
in formulating a district plan include the 
following: 

1. Prepare an up-to-date pin or spot 
map showing the location of all cases, using 
different colored pins for the various pro- 
gram classifications. 

2. In conference with the visitors, deter- 
mine where the various community centers 





are, relating to trade, schools, churches, 
and social activity groupings. 

3. Keeping as many natural commu- 
nity groupings as possible intact, and mak- 
ing all districts as much of one social char- 
acter as possible, lay out the required 
number of districts. Consider highways, 
shortest routes from the office, and location 
of the places where most of the collateral 
visits will have to be made. 

4. It is generally advisable to arrange 
visitor districts so that they do not coincide 
with political districts. 

5. Considering the work loads in each 
area, assign the appropriate visitors. As- 
sign main towns to one visitor or to the 
smallest number of visitors required, rather 
than splitting towns unnecessarily. 

6. Equalization of visitors’ mileage 
should either be ignored or adjusted by a 
fair and equitable method of compensat- 
ing for travel expense rather than allowing 
such extraneous considerations to break up 
an otherwise sound districting scheme. 

7. For better planning of work it is 
sometimes desirable to mimeograph rough 
outline maps of each district and have the 
visitors occasionally chart their daily 
travels for scrutiny by the supervisor in 
weekly conferences. This will tend to em- 
phasize the need for efficiency in planning 
their work. 

One must be constantly aware that dis- 
tricts change from time to time so that what 
is new today may become old tomorrow. 
Constant study and analysis of all discerni- 
ble factors should govern the changes which 
need to be made. In addition, there is 
oftentimes need to re-evaluate district as- 
signment schemes when there are impor- 
tant personnel changes within the agency 
staff. In connection with this latter point, 
however, some agencies unnecessarily 
change districts almost every time that there 
is a change in the staff setup. 
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CasELOADS 

aaa work loads should be small 

enough to permit good work. Even 
though the principle has been demonstrated 
time and again that small work loads are 
the most economical in the long run, many 
agencies are being operated on the opposite 
principle. It is difficult to demonstrate the 
economy of small work loads to rural board 
members who are not familiar with the 
nature of case work. Indeed, many local 
boards have probably never had the real 
case work demonstrated to them. No mat- 
ter which way one approaches the problem, 
it seems unwise to make plans for rehabili- 
tative case work without making it actually 
possible, through sufficiently small work 
loads, for workers to do a constructive job. 
Any other course is wasteful of both money 
and professional skill. 

Many attempts have been made to set 
up numerical work load standards, but it 
is probably impossible to establish valid 
standards for all agencies because of the 
differences in agency programs, such as 
varying degrees of service provided, dif- 
ferent plans for the division of work be- 
tween intake and home visitors, and the 
different types of cases in individual case 
loads. However, even with our present 
doubts as to exact figures, we do know that 
excessive loads are both financially and 
socially unsound. In some local agencies 
where the staff was formerly overloaded 
with work, work loads have subsequently 
been reduced, with the resulting increases 
in administrative costs being more than 
offset by lower assistance payments and a 
general reduction in dependency through- 
out the entire community. In most cases it 
can be shown that higher administrative 
costs are offset, not only once, but many 
times over. Many times local agency atti- 
tude may be expressed by the statement, 
“We cannot afford to hire additional visi- 


tors,” when lowering of work loads is sug- 
gested. In one such instance a welfare 
board did, however, hire additional staff on 
an experimental basis at a cost of approxi- 
mately three hundred dollars per month. 
Cases were revisited more often and studied 
more carefully. Resources and properties 
were checked thoroughly and relatives and 
other local agencies contacted. This more 
thorough work reduced the total case load 
to one-third the former figure at a saving 
of approximately three thousand dollars 
per month. Of this county it can certainly 
be said that they could not afford not to 
hire additional visitors. It should be also 
noted that there is a double benefit in such 
activity, for the saving of money to the 
agency is overshadowed by the benefits 
inuring to the individuals through being 
helped to self-support. 

In working out case load figures for a 
particular agency, many variable factors 
are involved. For instance, geographical 
distribution of case loads, ability of the 
workers, quality of work actually being 
done, programs involved, organization plan 


. of the agency, nature of the intake job, type 


of cases handled, familiarity of the worker 
with the case load are a few of the most 
important. Despite the lack of definite fig- 
ures on optimum work loads, it is apparent 
that visitors handling several hundred cases 
in a public agency can do little intensive 
work on each case, whereas the same visi- 
tor having fifty cases can do a much more 
thorough job. Setting work load standards 
for such a visitor becomes a matter of find- 
ing the proper line between intensiveness of 
work and the number of cases. It would 
not be wise to load the visitor with so many 
cases that he can barely touch each one, 
nor would it be wise to give him so few 
cases that he is expected to become a con- 
stant companion of each family under his 


care. 
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Moreover, merely drawing a line at fifty, 
one hundred, or two hundred cases per 
worker does not solve the problem because 
of another important consideration—the 
competence of the visiting staff. For in- 
stance, in an agency where the workers are 
not particularly well trained in case work, 
and where, no matter what size case loads 
they are given, they are not able to do in- 
tensive work, one would probably assign 
as large a case load for each as could be 
handled adequately with respect to deter- 
mination of eligibility alone, (seeking 
meanwhile to raise the standard of work 
through training and supervision). On the 
other hand, in an agency where the visiting 
staff is trained in case work and the quality 
of work is limited only by the time and 
opportunity they have to exercise their 
skill, one would be wise in assigning case 
loads small enough to allow for a more in- 
tensive rehabilitative type of work. As time 
goes on and the quality of public welfare 
work becomes more and more standardized, 
efforts to develop work load standards may 
become increasingly successful. 


BoarRD PRESENTATIONS 


N MANY small agencies, cases are pre- 
l sented to welfare boards for discussion 
and action. More properly, the granting of 
assistance is an administrative function of 
the staff within the policies adopted by the 
board. In those agencies where boards do 
make case decisions, however, it is ex- 
tremely important to make the proper type 
of presentation. One county welfare board 
has been observed arguing for several 
hours in an attempt to determine whether 
a particular old age assistance recipient 
was ill enough to require the services of a 
nurse. Why waste time debating that which 
can only be settled by finding and consider- 
ing irrefutable facts? This board entirely 
lost sight of the fact that it hires visitors to 


make investigations of facts and recom- 
mend action. Board action on cases should 
be a more or less routine, although thought- 
ful, approval of the work of the staff. De- 
tailed discussion by boards not only wastes 
valuable time but often results in highly 
unprofessional case work decisions. 

In the proper type of presentation the 
staff members have a distinct responsibility 
of their own. After thorough investigation 
they should present all of the necessary 
facts to the board together with a recom- 
mended plan of action. If board members 
have additional pertinent information, it 
should be considered and plans modified 
accordingly. The board should then adopt, 
modify, or reject the plan as presented. By 
following such a procedure, staff members 
will get into the habit of making thorough 
investigations, covering all possible points, 
and of formulating sound case work plans 
for recommendation to the board. Above 
all, case presentation should be complete 
and accurate. Nothing is more trying to a 
board, and nothing undermines its confi- 
dence in the staff more than the submission 
of incomplete case plans. 

Boards have been known to waste con- 
siderable time discussing the details of 
cases simply because the executive has pre- 
sented only a few of the outstanding facts, 
then asking what should be done, without 
recommending any particular plan of ac- 
tion. In such instances this leads to an 
aimless argumentation based partly on fact 
and partly on gossip. This procedure might 
be compared to an hypothetical instance in 
which a doctor would examine a patient; 
note his pallid color, high temperature, and 
blood count, then come to the welfare board 
with these isolated facts and ask the board 
to diagnose and prescribe treatment. The 
procedure actually followed by the doctor 
gives the social worker a hint as to what 
his role should be in his own profession of 
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social work. The doctor makes as thorough 
a diagnosis as he can on the basis of all 
the ascertainable facts and then presents 
this diagnosis to the board with a recom- 
mended plan for treatment, asking it to 
approve or reject. Thereupon action can 
be taken without further delay. 

Board discussion should never be re- 


stricted when it concerns policy, or when it 
serves as informative or educational mate- 
rial for the various members. One should 
bear in mind that board members gain ex- 
perience and develop interest in the wel- 
fare program through discussions of social 
problems. Aimless rambling on about rou- 
tine cases should, however, be eliminated. 


EpiTor’s Note: With this issue we inaugurate a series of six articles by 
Mr. Drake and Mr. Leirfallom on the organization and administrative 
problems of local public welfare agencies, especially the smaller agencies, 
where substantial specialization of staff for administrative purposes is im- 
possible. Mr. Drake and Mr. Leirfallom present this material out of their 
experience of several years as Chief of the Administrative Services Unit and 
as Field Representative, respectively, of the Minnesota Division of Social 
Welfare. It is our hope that, at its conclusion, the entire series may be re- 


printed in one cover. 


In the July issue of PUBLIC WELFARE, there will be a discussion of the 


organization aspects of case work supervision. 

















THE PHYSICALLY DISABLED 
AND WAR MANPOWER 


by TRACY COPP 


Agent, Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
U. S. Office of Education 





HANGES in the labor market since Amer- 
a ica entered the war have brought 
about substantial changes in the meth- 
ods and techniques of recruiting manpower. 
The emergencies incident to the demands 
of production have created many critical 
labor market areas in this country. Labor 
shortages have caused the War Manpower 
Commission to group American commu- 
nities to show where labor needs are cur- 
rently critical and where labor shortages 
are anticipated. The physically disabled 
are being given an opportunity, possibly 
the first, of being considered a substantial 
part of our labor supply. They must have 
the opportunity for full utilization of their 
potentialities as workers. The opportunity 
to work—for a handicapped person— 
should mean a chance for employment at 
the highest possible level consistent with 
his vocational abilities. 

The number of physically impaired per- 
sons now employed at their maximum ca- 
pacity is not known. The number available 
for employment is likewise not known. No 
accurate count of the physically disabled 
population has yet been made but it has 
been estimated that there may be over one 
million disabled persons who are now un- 
employed, unsuitably employed, or em- 
ployed at work which does not permit full 
use of their talents. Many of these disabled 
persons need assistance in their vocational 
adjustment, can profit by such help, and 
when prepared for appropriate employ- 





ment can engage in full-time self-support- 
ing work. Employers are now in search of 
workers and physical standards for employ- 
ment are being gradually liberalized. In 
these circumstances the physically disabled 
may be securing employment without con- 
siderate attention to their physical limita- 
tions. The present abnormally active labor 
market and the immediate need for work- 
ers may mean that large numbers of phys- 
ically disabled persons are securing em- 
ployment without assistance either through 
proper guidance and counsel or after spe- 
cial preparation, all of which should be 
available through the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service or specialized - attention in 
employment offices. This situation presents 
a challenge to federal-state rehabilitation 
services and other agencies interested in 
recruiting and training manpower and ade- 
quately providing our armed forces with 
implements of war. 

The federal-state cooperative program of 
vocational rehabilitation is now established 
throughout this country in every state in 
the Union and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia. The record of 
rehabilitation as far as case volume is con- 
cerned may not be full justification for ac- 
tive participation in the manpower pro- 
gram. 

The service does turn, however, to the 
methods and techniques which have been 
formulated as representing a most impor- 
tant contribution to the individual treatment 
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of disabled persons in their employment 
adjustment. 

Within one year after our country en- 
tered the present war, the state vocational 
rehabilitation departments rendered prep- 
aration and placement services to more 
than 25,000 handicapped persons. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 of this number were 
employed in industries directly connected 
with the war effort. The total number of 
rehabilitations during the first year of the 
war exceeded the number for the preced- 
ing year by 60 per cent. On September 30, 
1942, the active case load in this country 
—that is, the number of persons receiving 
rehabilitation service—exceeded 65,000 
and there were at the same time 50,000 
persons reported to the state services as 
being in need of rehabilitation services. It 
is reported by state rehabilitation directors 
that 5,000 new cases per month are now 
being accepted for rehabilitation by the 
state services. Reports from 45 states show 
that 3,349 persons were placed in war in- 
dustries during the first three months of 
the current fiscal year. These persons are 
engaged in more than 450 different kinds 
of work. The U. S. Government has not 
failed to show its interest in the proper use 
of handicapped persons. During the first 
three months of the current year 461 per- 
sons, or 14 per cent of all placements, were 
in the service of the government. These 
men and women are serving their country 
behind the lines as accountants, mechanics, 
intelligence officers, ordnance inspectors, 
photographers, stenographers, secretaries, 
surveyors, welders, and in many other 
types of work. 

The war itself has not only accelerated 
the rate of referrals from all sources to 
rehabilitation departments but has greatly 
expanded opportunities for placement of 
the handicapped. Several new sources of 
ease referrals have been created by the 


war. Selective service is responsible for a 
large number of new cases becoming known 
to rehabilitation. Planned recruitment of 
cases has always been one of the major 
functions of the rehabilitation service. 
Through organized agreements of coopera- 
tion, referrals are made from Workmen’s 
Compensation Agencies, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, crippled children’s agencies, 
special schools for the handicapped, wel- 
fare departments, hospitals, and doctors. 
The maintenance of these relationships with 
referral agencies has helped to provide a 
means of first selection of cases by the re- 
ferral agency. 

Selection of cases has been necessary 
because all physically disabled persons are 
not handicapped in securing employment. 
A more serious reason, however, has been 
the inadequacy of financial support of the 
rehabilitation service to carry the respon- 
sibility of service to all who should be 
referred. 

The Federal Rehabilitation Act, passed 
in 1920, gives to the rehabilitation service 
not only the responsibility of finding dis- 


. abled persons and preparing them for em- 


ployment, but placing them in jobs. All 
of the policies and procedures which were 
developed in the initial stages of the re- 
habilitation program contemplated the def- 
inite responsibility for placement of the 
prepared individual not only as a proper 
function of the service but as one of its 
major functions. 

All preparation services are given with 
employment in view. During the process 
of diagnosis—physical, vocational, and 
social—the capacities of the individual are 
sought in terms of his potential vocational 
competence. There are distinct advantages 
in this correlation. The case worker who 
helps a disabled man select his vocation 
and secures the necessary preparation serv- 
ices should have the responsibility of see- 
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ing him through to the employment for 
which he has been prepared. Cases are not 
closed as rehabilitated until reasonable as- 
surance can be given that the placement is 
successful. The rehabilitation service has 
often been referred to as an agency estab- 
lished to give vocational training to the 
disabled. As a matter of fact training is 
only one of the preparation services given 
and many disabled persons are successfully 
rehabilitated through other types of prep- 
aration service and without training. Some 
persons are not in need of training and for 
others training is not feasible. Other serv- 
ices which are frequently rendered are 
physical restoration, including surgical 
care and medical treatment for a disability 
which can be reduced or removed, the pro- 
vision of an artificial appliance to restore 
impaired function, and securing assistance 
in the solution of personal or family prob- 
lems which constitute obstacles to success- 
ful rehabilitation. 

For the first time in twenty-two years 
vocational rehabilitation workers are han- 
dling greatly increased case loads. At the 
same time they are finding increasing op- 
portunities for employment of the disabled. 
Employers, especially those under contract 
with the United States Government and in 
critical labor market areas, are now in- 
terested in workers who have physical 
limitations. One important group available 
for employment are those classified by se- 
lective service as IV-F. These men of draft 
age, now rejectees of the Army, are an es- 
sential element in the labor market and 
may fill an important role in our search 
for trained and skilled manpower. They are 
naturally eager for an opportunity to make 
the tanks and guns which they might have 
used had they been acceptable for combat 
duty. Older workers also who have phys- 
ical limitations are now seeking employ- 
ment and those with substantial industrial 


experience are finding opportunities to 
work for the first time in many years. Pro- 
vision has been made in some states for 
additional funds for meeting the needs of 
these new cases and for providing for their 
rehabilitation but this has not been done on 
a national scale as yet. No other public 
agency has had experience on a national 
scale or is now prepared to handle the em- 
ployment adjustment on a case basis of the 
increasing numbers of disabled persons. 
Rehabilitation workers have the experience, 
the policies and methods of the case serv- 
ice are established, and with a minimum 
of organizational change could provide sub- 
stantial additions to manpower. 

Two important steps in this individual 
case program are the interview or study of 
the case and the follow-up after placement. 
The study of the case which begins with 
the first interview with the disabled person 
is made for the purpose of determining 
through various diagnostic methods what 
preparation is required. At the conclusion 
of his rehabilitation program, following 
placement in the employment for which the 
preparation was given, a follow-up is con- 
ducted during a period of two or three 
months to determine if the preparation 
service has been successful in terms of his 
experience in his employment. Thus the 
beginning of the program is for the pur- 
pose of finding what is to be done for an 
individual and the concluding step in the 
program is for the purpose of finding out 
if it has been done. 

The demands of industry, the interest of 
various agencies in the work opportunities 
for the disabled, and the ease with which 
disabled men secure employment—either 
personally or through agencies other than 
those specifically prepared to aid the dis- 
abled—may mean that disabled workers 
are securing employment in which the dan- 
ger of breakdown in health, or even a 
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breakdown in production, may jeopardize 
not only the individual welfare of those so 
employed but create a serious obstacle to 
the larger program of adjustment to ci- 
vilian life of the discharged disabled vet- 
eran of the present war. In the face of the 
urgent need for workers and the opportu- 
nities for employment offered by industry, 
the temptation to modify or curtail good 
practices is always present. The rehabilita- 
tion case process should be preserved and 
naturally improved wherever disabled per- 
sons are aided. 

In the interests of individuals whose 
placement opportunities are more or less 
limited and in the interests of efficient in- 
dustrial production, selective placement is 
recommended. A physically disabled per- 
son applying for work in an employment 
office should not be expected to follow the 
procedures in the office established to meet 
the present needs of industry. If placement 
for a disabled person is to be deferred 
until some type of preparation is given, 
he must be persuaded that a better level of 
employment will be found for him than 
any at present available to him. An inter- 
view of this character should be the re- 
sponsibility of a person trained to discover 
an individual’s potential capacities and 
should be given time to make the discovery. 
Organized as it is at present to divert the 
labor supply to industries according to 
labor priorities, the employment service in 
order to carry on specialized services for 
the handicapped should have the assistance 
of the vocational rehabilitation depart- 
ments or provide for such aid through 
qualified personnel for this type of service. 

The needs of the disabled may extend 
over a wide range of services—many may 
need merely physical examinations for dis- 
covery of their work capacities. A physical 
examination may represent the difference 
between placing a man who has a damaged 


heart in a trucking job or placing him as 
an inspector or checker and the resulting 
difference between the opportunity for self- 
supporting employment, which is reason- 
ably free from hazards, or the possibility 
of a life of dependency upon family or 
state. 

After preparation for employment has 
been concluded, all individuals so prepared 
should be registered with the employment 
service for their placement. With this regis- 
tration, there should be a complete record 
of the services which were given to prepare 
the individual for the chosen employment. 
Certainly the disabled should have the op- 
portunity of securing placements through 
the employment service inasmuch as 
through that agency labor priorities are 
observed. The advantages of being placed 
on a preferred list consistent with his de- 
veloped capacities should be accorded the 
disabled. A collateral program in the em- 
ployment service which the vocational re- 
habilitation worker should use extensively 
are the studies made in industry of physical 
demands of various types of employment. 


. These are invaluable in relating a disabled 


person’s physical limitations to the require- 
ments of jobs and provide the best methods 
of eliminating those which demand the use 
of the impaired physical function. 

The disabled population in this country 
is increasing. Industrial accidents have in- 
creased in the last year at a rate greater 
than any preceding comparable period. The 
number of persons who will be disabled 
in the present war is undetermined of 
course at the present time. Various esti- 
mates have been made of the possible num- 
ber of veterans who will need assistance in 
their adjustment to civilian life. The prob- 
lem of the veteran differs considerably 
from the problem of the industrial case or 
even the man who is disabled in a public 
accident or by disease. A veteran left his 
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normal civilian environment and has been 
placed in a situation unlike anything to 
which he was accustomed. Regardless of 
the time which he spends in the service of 
his country, he returns to civilian life fac- 
ing serious and difficult problems of adjust- 
ment. These problems are not limited to 
his industrial or vocational future. They 
involve family, social, and community ad- 
justments. His natural tendéncy is to turn 
to the federal government for the services 
to which he is entitled as a veteran. This 
is a point of view in which civilians and 
certainly public officials have real sym- 
pathy. However, at one point in this ad- 
justment the veteran is called upon to take 
up his normal activities as a civilian. Most 
important to him is his career. The an- 
alysis of his capacities, whether they have 
been realized or not, becomes a technical 
and scientific process. It may involve the 
medical profession, the psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, and will certainly involve the 
vocational expert. The methods to be used 
in the diagnostic procedure are those which 
have been used by the federal-state voca- 
tional rehabilitation services for twenty- 
two years. If the veteran is to maintain 
himself as a civilian, then his preparation 
for civilian employment should also follow 
the pattern which has been set by the 
federal-state rehabilitation service. 

It has never been the policy of the civil- 
ian service to establish and maintain special 
centers for the vocational training of dis- 
abled persons. If it is true, and we believe 
it sincerely, that a disabled man can be 





prepared for and placed in the same type 
of work which is followed by an able- 
bodied person having the same vocational 
competence, then vocational preparation 
for that employment should be secured 
where the able-bodied are prepared. 

Twenty-five thousand disabled persons 
rehabilitated each year for the past ten or 
twelve years, does not mean that these 
federal-state programs have succeeded in 
educating large numbers of employers in 
the appropriate use of the handicapped. It 
does mean, however, that the employers 
who have had the opportunity of employing 
rehabilitated persons must have found them 
to be well prepared, competent, reliable, 
and altogether adequate for the tasks as- 
signed them. The disabled veteran should 
take his place in the professions, in tech- 
nical employment, and in skilled work in 
the same way as the civilian disabled. The 
employers in this country who have had 
experience in the employment of the dis- 
abled will be prepared to accept the vet- 
erans of this war as they have employed 
the civilian disabled in the past. The em- 
ployers who have not had this experience 
will certainly be expected to open the way 
for the war disabled to maintain themselves 
as competent and qualified citizens. No 
other method for the absorption of the war 
disabled in the civilian labor market can 
give to the veterans the type of self-support- 
ing, competent industrial and professional 
citizenship to which they are entitled by 
the virtue of the great sacrifices which they 
are making for our Nation’s security. 
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ards of assistance? The manner in 

which this question is answered will 
determine, to a large measure, the degree 
of health, self-respect, and morale which 
can be maintained by the many thousands 
of our population who are receiving finan- 
cial assistance from either public or private 
agencies. 

The need of adequate standards of as- 
sistance has long been recognized; for 
years, social workers and home economists 
in various cities have been developing 
standard budgets, by which the needs of 
individuals can be measured, taking into 
consideration differences among people as 
to their age and sex, their physical condi- 
tion, and their daily activities. 

These workers have made much progress 
in improving the standards of relief giving. 
Because they have demonstrated that re- 
quirements of human beings differ, it is no 
longer the accepted practice to give grocery 
orders or flat grants according to the size 
of the family with no consideration for in- 
dividual differences. 

The emphasis placed on adequate stand- 
ards, being accompanied as it was by an 
increasing awareness among case workers 
of these individual differences in the 
families they served, resulted in the devel- 
opment of greater skills in handling prob- 
lems in this area, a result which is evi- 


Wes is the basis for adequate stand- 





*Talk given at National Conference of Social Work, 
New Orleans, May 12, 1942. 
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denced in a comparison of case records 
over a period of time. 

If this is true, why is there need to dis- 
cuss the problem of adequate standards of 
assistance today? Is it because there is any 
question as to whether individuals are 
really entitled to the third freedom, the 
freedom from want, guaranteed recently by 
our President? If there is such a question, 
is it because of a false philosophy that man 
has no right to the basic necessities of life 
unless he can secure these necessities by 
his own efforts? 


CHANGING PHILOSOPHY 


- RECENT years, we have seen evidence 
of a changing philosophy in reference to 
adequate assistance. It is generally ac- 
cepted now that no person should be denied 
a standard of living which provides for 
health, self-respect, and decency merely 
because he lacks sufficient earning power 
or income; and this belief is based upon 
the sound social policy that such action is 
in the best interests of society as a whole 
as well as of the individuals involved. Fed- 
eral, state and local governments are re- 
flecting this policy in the legislation which 
they have passed, and in the establishment 
of policies and procedures which provide 
not only that assistance granted shall be 
adequate but that it shall be given in an 
equitable fashion. For this purpose, stand- 
ards of assistance are necessary; many 
states have already recognized this need 
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and have developed such material and are 
using it in practice. These are hopeful 
signs. 

Our knowledge of what constitutes ade- 
quacy has advanced tremendously in recent 
years. Consider the item of food. It is 
only recently that we have known the value 
of proper food in reducing disease, in pro- 
moting vitality, and, as Dr. Sherman says, 
“in adding not only years to life but life 
to years.” 

Our knowledge has also increased in 
reference to the other items of the budget 
such as housing, clothing, etc. Studies and 
surveys made by various governmental and 
private agencies of requirements and of 
actual habits of consumption and expendi- 
ture, have resulted in new information 
which has affected and will continue to 
affect case work practice in giving assist- 
ance. 


Basis FOR ADEQUATE STANDARDS 


W™ this as a background, can we now 
consider what is the basis for adequate 
standards of assistance and what should 
such standards include? In the first place, 
we need standards of requirements, known 
to most of us as standard budgets. Second, 
we need standards of resources and third, 
we must have methods of determining as- 
sistance payments. Each of these com- 
ponents is equally important if aid is to be 
given to needy individuals on an equitable 
basis. 

Regarding the first—the standard budget 
is determined by listing and pricing all the 
items which are essential to maintain 
health, self-respect, and decency at mini- 
mum cost. It does not represent the exact 
requirements of a particular family or in- 
dividual and therefore, it must be adapted 
to the particular circumstances in which 
each family or individual is living. 

The basic requirements of an individual 


or family are food, shelter, fuel for heat- 
ing, cooking and light, and clothing. In 
addition there are other essential needs 
such as replacement of household equip- 
ment, personal needs, transportation, med- 
ical care, recreation, and insurance. These 
are needs common to individuals in all 
parts of our country. The amount and cost 
of some of these items will be influenced 
by such factors as climate and custom. 


STANDARD BUDGET 


HE standard budget has three important 

functions. In the public agency it is a 
tool used in determining whether appli- 
cants, who meet other eligibility require- 
ments, are also in need of financial assist- 
ance. In both public and private agencies, 
it serves as a basis of comparison with the 
family’s own estimate of its expenses and 
it helps to determine the amount of assist- 
ance necessary. 

The agency must determine what items 
it can include with the realization that 
families will suffer if all the essential needs 
are not provided. The amounts given all 
recipients should be governed by local 
prices of these requirements and not by the 
category of assistance since the needs of an 
individual or family will be the same re- 
gardless of the type of assistance to which 
they may be eligible. 

The standard budget should be devel- 
oped by the home economist of the agency 
in consultation with other home economists 
if possible, and social workers. The num- 
ber of items to be included, their quality 
and quantity must be determined before 
pricing can be done. The items should be 
priced periodically, quarterly or semi- 


‘annually, and the cost of the individual 


items revised if a change in price warrants. 
For example, the cost 6f food should be 
revised if there is a decrease or increase of 
5 per cent or over. 
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In applying this standard budget in in- 
dividual situations, it is always helpful to 
obtain the family’s own estimate of its ex- 
penses. These figures are useful as a basis 
for comparison with the standard budget 
and should be discussed with the family in 
an effort to help them to manage their 
money wisely. If, for example, the family’s 
expenditure for food is considerably lower 
or higher than the standard budget figures, 
the need for help in management may be 
indicated. 

Basic ITEMs 


Let us consider each of the basic items 
in the standard budget: | 


Food 


oop is probably the most important. 

Present knowledge of nutrition makes it 
possible to determine the food require- 
ments of individuals more accurately than 
any other item. A minimum standard for 
food is one which supplies the individual’s 
requirements by a careful selection of the 
least expensive sources of the necessary 
food elements. Most public agencies must, 
of necessity, use a minimum standard be- 
cause of the need for conserving public 
funds. This does not mean, however, that 
essential food needs cannot be met by this 
minimum standard. 

If weekly amounts of food which meet 
the minimum nutritional needs of individ- 
uals according to their age, sex, and ac- 
tivity are determined, and the lists are 
priced, the resultant figures will be the 
standard budget figures for food. Modifica- 
tion of these figures is required by such 
conditions as pregnacy, lactation, special 
diets, etc. 


Shelter 


a must also be provided. It is 
sound policy to give home owners 
carrying charges in lieu of rent if these 


charges do not exceed the equivalent of the 
amount set up in the agency’s standard for 
shelter. Shelter costs are influenced by the 
type of community and neighborhood, the 
number and condition of available houses 
in the community, and the size of the 
family. It is important for workers to have 
some standard by which to judge housing 
so that they may be sure that recipients are 
living in the most suitable quarters which 
are available for the rent which can be 
paid. 

In setting up standards for housing, con- 
sideration should be given not only to the 
important matter of environment, which 
should be respectable and free from haz- 
ards to health, safety, and morals, but also 
to physical aspects. The house should be 
weathertight and in reasonably good re- 
pair. Sanitary conditions should be in 
keeping with the standards of the commu- 
nity. The number, size, and arrangement 
of rooms should provide for the entire 
family without overcrowding, and with con- 
sideration for the composition of the family 
as to age and sex groupings as well as 


‘ health. 


Fuel 


} re cost of sufficient fuel for cooking, 
heating, and lighting varies with such 
factors as climate, the size, construction and 
exposure of the house, the number and 
arrangement of rooms, the size of the 
family, the kind of fuel used, the number 
and condition of stoves, and the ability of 
the family to manage economically. 

A number of national and local studies 
have been made showing the average con- 
sumption of the various types of fuel. These 
studies are helpful to agencies if pricing 
on the quantities is done in the local com- 
munity. On the other hand, some agencies 
find it more satisfactory to plan with fam- 
ilies on an “as paid” basis. In any case, 
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this figure should be sufficiently flexible to 
provide for any special needs of the family 
such as illness. 


Clothing 


poe requirements are influenced by 
such factors as: varying quality and 
durability of garments, difference in wear 
and care by individuals, ability of parent 
to make and repair clothing, age and ac- 
tivity of individual, requirements of the 
locality and occupation, and ability of 
family to save and plan expenditure of a 
regular clothing allowance. 

In spite of these factors, clothing re- 
quirements can be compiled for different 
age groups, according to sex and activity 
which will meet the needs of average in- 
dividuals of low income. The basic need 
for each article of clothing and the ex- 
pected length of service should be carefully 
considered. 

In making such lists, it is well to con- 
sider clothing studies made by various pub- 
lic and private agencies, and to confer with 
social workers who purchase clothing for 
children under their care and with mothers 
of low income families. After the yearly 
lists have been compiled, they should be 
priced in several stores, average prices ap- 
plied to the lists, and yearly and weekly 
costs determined. 

We find quite general acceptance of the 
need for including in the budget these items 
of food, shelter, fuel, and clothing. 

The development and application of 
standard budgets was accompanied by rec- 
ognition of the need for providing for a 
number of additional items such as house- 
hold supplies, replacement of household 
equipment, and a variety of personal 
needs. Acceptance of the need for includ- 
ing this group of items has been much less 
general. However, the recognition of these 
needs resulted in the pooling of these items 


under a general heading, “incidentals.” 
Experience has shown that it is much more 
realistic and economical to break down this 
general item into its various parts because 
not all families and individuals need all 
the items which the term, “incidentals” is 
intended to cover. For instance, if a per- 
son is not maintaining his own home, he 
would not require the cost of household 
supplies and replacement of equipment. 


Personal Needs 


5 ee item in the standard budget is for 
such toilet articles and services as hair- 
cuts, dentifrice, etc., necessary for the in- 
dividual to keep up a suitable appearance. 
The number of such items should be deter- 
mined for each age group and the expense 
evaluated. 


Household Supplies 


A ITEM for household supplies is neces- 
sary to encourage families to maintain 
ordinary standards of cleanliness which 
cannot be done without such necessities as 
soap, scouring powder, etc. 


Replacement of Household Equipment 
iors cost of such necessary household re- 

placements as dishes, cooking utensils, 
laundry equipment, bed linen, etc., must 
be planned for and determined because, 
otherwise, these necessities will be pur- 
chased from the food allowance and this 
will result in a real deprivation to the 
family of essential food. This is particu- 
larly important in long-time cases such as 
aid to dependent children, old age assist- 
ance, and general relief. 


Medicine Chest Supplies 
SMALL sum given regularly provides 
for the home treatment of minor emer- 
gencies when no specific medical care is 
required. These supplies would include an 
antiseptic, bandages, adhesive tape, etc. 
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Insurance 


HETHER or not an item for insurance is 

included in the assistance plan will de- 
pend upon the policy of the agency and the 
needs of the applicant. However, it is always 
important to consider the family’s attitude 
toward the matter of insurance. In short-time 
cases, agencies may prefer not to disturb the 
existing plan of the family but in long-time 
cases it may be necessary to make some 
adjustment. Many people believe that in a 
public agency, the only type of life insur- 
ance, for which premiums should be paid, 
is that on a straight life policy. Exception 
to this policy may be made in unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


Special Needs 


— needs such as necessary cost of 
transportation, lunches, housekeeping 
service, and medical care will have to be 
planned on an “as needed” basis. 


Other Needs 


pare the primary purpose of assistance 
is to provide the basic necessities of 
individuals in need, it is equally impor- 
tant for the agency to assist the individual 
to learn to accept responsibility, how to 
make himself self-sustaining, economically 
and socially. 

If these results are to be achieved, the 
recipient of assistance, like all other peo- 
ple, must have the opportunity for social 
participation and personal development in 
order to maintain his morale and self-re- 
spect and to make it possible for his chil- 
dren to grow into responsible citizens. 
There are many opportunities for children 
as well as adults to participate, at little or 
no cost, in program for social, educational, 
and religious purposes. 


RESOURCES 


+ ier second part of adequate standards of 
assistance pertains to the standards for 


evaluating available resources of the appli- 
cant and his family. 

Adequate assistance is based not only on 
a thorough understanding of a given per- 
son’s requirements but also on a thorough 
knowledge of his resources and the actual 
availability of these resources. It is impor- 
tant to the community, as well as to the 
recipient, that due consideration be given 
to the need for conserving his resources, 
particularly those of property and insur- 
ance. Sound social policy dictates this. 

What resources should be considered in 
such standards? Resources include con- 
tributions from relatives and others, prop- 
erty—real and personal, insurance, secur- 
ities, wages, pensions, income from board- 
ers, lodgers, etc. 

The value and availability of resources 
must be discussed thoroughly with the ap- 
plicant and family. There is no substitute 
for skillful interviewing if the participation 
of the applicant is to be secured and neces- 
sary information obtained. Such patricipa- 
tion is essential to establish in the applicant 
a feeling of confidence and understanding, 


‘a sense of his own responsibility, and a 


feeling of sharing in the making of a deci- 
sion which is more vital to him than to 
anyone else concerned. When such a feel- 
ing is established, the information secured 
is more accurate and complete and the 
decision is more acceptable, because the 
applicant is aware of the reasons why the 
agency requires verification of factual data 
and the processes through which this will 
be done, e.g., by personal contacts, corre- 
spondence, etc. 

Though public and private agencies may 
develop different policies for evaluating 
resources, yet in both agencies, if aid is 
to be given on an equitable basis, these 
policies should be written down so that 
procedures will be carried out in a similar 
fashion by all the staff. Even with written 
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policies, however, problems will arise 
which must be treated on an individualized 
basis. 

One of these is related to the amount 
which employed members of the household 
shall contribute. Various plans for deal- 
ing with wages of contributing members of 
the family are in use in different agencies. 
Some prefer a percentage basis of earnings 
because of the ease in determining the 
wage earner’s contribution. Such a method, 
however, does not seem fair to the individ- 
ual wage earner as it gives no considera- 
tion to his special needs. The first claim 
on earnings is the expense incident to main- 
taining that employment, and, therefore, 
the cost of transportation, lunches, cloth- 
ing, personal needs, union dues, tools, and 
other employment expenses should be pro- 
vided for before any contribution is ex- 
pected. Wage earning children should be 
expected to pay their own way in the home, 
but if too large a portion of their wages is 
demanded, they may leave home to avoid 
excessive financial responsibility. This will 
result not only in a broken home but will 
also cost the agency a larger amount to 
maintain the family because there may be 
no contribution from the children. 

Another problem in which an individual- 
ized approach is needed is that related to 
assistance from relatives in the form of 
cash, assistance in kind, such as room, 
board, clothing, etc., or services such as 
housekeeping or nursing care. These may 
constitute one of the important resources 
for applicants. Assistance should supple- 
ment, not replace aid from relatives. Ex- 
perience has shown that if this resource is 
to be effective and continuing, it must be 
based on ties of family affection and ac- 
ceptance of family responsibility. 

The purpose of assistance is to provide 
for persons in need without forcing their 
relatives below a standard of living com- 


patible with health, decency, and self- 
respect, or depriving the children of such 
relatives of an opportunity for education, 
or making it impossible for self-supporting 
relatives to provide against their own de- 
pendency. 

Interviews with the applicant and rela- 
tives will determine their ability and will- 
ingness to assist. In this interview, infor- 
mation should be secured as to how much 
assistance the relative has given in the past 
and how much he can continue to give in 
the future. The purpose of assistance 
should be interpreted to the relative and an 
effort made to have him assist, if possible. 
Routine interviewing of relatives who are 
in need, themselves, or of relatives in whom 
the ties of affection have been broken, is 
likely to result in resentment, irritation, 
and negative reaction. One cannot consider 
assistance from relatives without consider- 
ing the total family situation, not only the 
economic factors but the emotional rela- 
tionships and what this assistance means to 
the client and relative involved. Experience 
has shown that the voluntary nature of the 
contribution is closely related to its amount 
and its continuity. 


AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE 


A THIRD and most difficult part of ade- 
quate standards of assistance to de- 
velop and apply is that concerned with 
determining the amount which will be re- 
quired to meet the need of the family or 
individual. In theory, at least, with the aid 
of a budget work sheet, it should be a 
simple process; first, by reference to the 
standard budget and the family’s own esti- 
mate, to determine the family’s require- 
ments and the cost thereof; second, to as- 
certain available resources and their value. 
By deducting the value of the resources 
from the cost of the requirements, the de- 
ficit or surplus will be determined. If there 
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is no deficit, no assistance will be required. ° 
If there is a deficit, this should be the 
amount of the assistance payment. 

It is important that this procedure be 
followed, regardless of the source or 
amount of agency funds available; other- 
wise, a true picture of the applicant’s eco- 
mic situation will not be gained. Assistance 
granted on any other basis will result in the 
unnecessary use of funds provided for the 
care of needy persons. 

There still remains the baffling problem 
of what to do when available funds are in- 
adequate to meet all the needs of families 
under care, but this problem does not dis- 
pense with the need for the agency and the 
worker to face the true situation realist- 
ically with the family and the community. 

A still more difficult problem to the 
agency worker is that represented in situa- 
tions when the needs of the individual can- 
not be considered by themselves because, 
although many applicants live alone, a 
large number live in normal family groups 
in which they prefer to remain and where 
they can best be cared for. For example, 
an applicant may be living with his needy 
dependent children who are eligible for aid 
to dependent children, or an old-age assist- 
ance applicant may be living with his needy 
spouse. When people live together as fam- 
ilies, there are certain expenses which are 
shared by all and the individual’s share 
cannot be realistically separated from those 
of the family. For example, shelter, fuel, 
light, household supplies, and household 
replacements are common household ex- 
penses and shared by all. It is a desirable 
policy for an agency to recognize, insofar 
as possible, that the applicant’s need is 
affected by his living arrangements and 
family relationships. 

Applicants applying for assistance ordi- 
narily fall into general groups which in- 
clude the following: 
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1. living alone or with dependents, both 
applicant and dependents eligible for the 
same category of assistance; 

2. living with dependents but applicant 
and family are eligible for different cate- 
gories of assistance; 

3. living with relatives on the border- 
line of need; 

4. living with self-supporting relatives; 

5. living in a boarding home or institu- 
tion. 

BupcetT Work SHEET 

y ALL these situations a budget work sheet 

is indispensable because it makes it pos- 
sible to present a composite picture of fam- 
ily needs and resources, including those of 
the applicant. In order to make a valid as- 
sistance plan, it is necessary for the agency 
to develop policies for each of these situa- 
tions. For example, when different members 
of the same family are eligible for different 
categories of assistance, it will be necessary 
to determine how the common household 
expenses will be handled. Such policies 
should be based upon consideration of 
the need for protecting the rights of the 


‘self-supporting members of the household, 


as well as the assistance that may be given 
to the applicant. 

Finally, the standards of assistance of 
an agency cannot be an automatic calcula- 
tor of uniform assistance payments, but 
they do provide a basis for thoughtful con- 
sideration of each individual case. When 
accompanied by investigation adequate for 
determination of all facts in respect to each 
individual case, the agency’s standards and 
procedures for determining need make it 
possible to determine assistance payments 
on a reasonably equitable basis. 

In these times when the nation is facing 
its severest test in all history, we have a 
solemn obligation to carry out our respon- 
sibilities in such a way that the nation will 
be strengthened rather than weakened. 
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War Pressures ON AsSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 
HE New York Department of Social Welfare 
i recently released a statement to local wel- 
fare departments which says in part: 

“Perhaps no other group of citizens faces a 
greater threat to health and welfare today than 
the dependent men, women, and children on the 
public assistance rolls. Rising living costs, food 
scarcities and shortages, inadequate food allow- 
ances, limitations and curtailments in the federal 
food programs, point rationing of foods, and 
the increasing difficulties of food purchasing 
under the voucher system—all these develop- 
ments and factors are creating serious pressures 
for the public assistance family. It is urgently 
essential, therefore, that every practical method 
be used to assure necessary food for the depend- 
ent population—now largely comprising the aged, 
the unemployable, the sick, widows and chil- 
dren, and the blind. . . . 

“We have three methods through which we 
can directly relieve the war pressures that now 
threaten the dependent population— increasing 
food grants to levels necessary to insure adequate 
food, transfer from voucher to cash grants which 
eliminate many of the difficulties now facing 
recipients, and development of home gardens 
and community gardens through which food 
allowances can be supplemented. In a given com- 
munity, any or all of these methods may have to 
be employed. 

“The Department and its Area Offices are 
ready to assist the local agencies in any way 
possible to discharge our mutual responsibility 
for the well-being of those under our care.” 


New DEPARTMENT 


INNESOTA has established a new Department 
M of Veterans Affairs. The functions and 
activities of the Bureau of Disabled War Veter- 
ans Relief, which has been a part of the Division 
of Social Welfare, are transferred to the new 


department. 


The law becomes effective July 
1, 1943. 


ALABAMA INTERIM COMMITTEE 


HE Interim Committee on Public Welfare has 
| poor to Governor Sparks and the legisla- 
ture regarding public welfare in the state of 
Alabama. Regarding the public assistance laws, 
the findings state: 

“Your Committee has examined the laws cre- 
ating this Department and we believe that to 
their fundamental and basic soundness must go 
a great portion of the credit for the Depart- 
ment’s accomplishments; and that the future 
accomplishments depend largely upon the jeal- 
ousy with which these laws are guarded by this 
and future Legislatures.” 

On administration, the report says: 


“Your Committee has made a careful study of 
the general administration of the Department, 
including its personnel, program, present and 
contemplated activities, and its general facilities. 
We found an excellent department, headed by 
the able and efficient Commissioner, surrounded 
by a capable and efficient staff, which is ever 
planning and shaping present activities and 
methods to the contemplated needs of the future. 
This Committee approves a continuation of the 
decentralized method of administration. We wish 
to emphatically go on record as approving of 
county administered programs. We believe the 
employment of a qualified personnel in accord- 
ance with present laws and policies is a protec- 
tion to the State in the administration of this 
program. The present method of distribution 
of funds for these programs is in accordance with 
the State laws under which they operate and 
fulfills the requirement of the Social Security 
Board.” 

The analysis of the departmental activities and 
recommendations regarding legislation are of 
considerable interest. Additional appropriation 
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to finance the welfare program seems to be the 
main improvement needed. 


CoNGESTED AREAS 


USSELL S. HUMMEL of Richmond, Virginia, 

has been appointed the first Area Represen- 
tative of the President’s Committee for Con- 
gested Production Areas. In the Hampton Roads 
region, Mr. Hummel will coordinate all federal 
agencies insofar as their activities relate to local 
facilities and services which are inadequate be- 
cause of congestion, and will work with local 
government agencies in dealing with war-created 
problems. 


WorK FoR OLD PEOPLE 


N CONNECTICUT, the Office of the Commissioner 
ie Welfare has issued a notice to recipients 
of old-age assistance urging those who are able 
to work to take jobs so as to assist our country 
at this time. It is suggested that they register 
at the United States Employment Office serving 
their community. When the job ends, or at any 
time the old person is unable to work and needs 
assistance, he is assured that his name will be 
reinstated for the former amount of assistance. 


LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION 


N INDIANA a welfare legislative information 

service has been developed under the spon- 
sorship of the Indiana State Conference of Social 
Work, Indiana Federation Social Work Clubs, 
Indiana Association of County Welfare Directors, 
and American Association of Social Workers. 
The service was designed to supply their mem- 
bers and subscribers with current information 
on all measures coming before the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning health, welfare, and 
mental hygiene. It went to a list of about 1,600 
members who thus had factual information on 
developments in their special fields and were 
consequently in a better position to influence 
legislation effectively. 


A Brier EXPLANATION 


HE Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 

has published a brief explanation of the or- 
ganization, functions, services, and legal re- 
sponsibilities of the department. This is de- 
signed to answer many of the questions that con- 
stantly arise concerning both the state and parish 
departments. Written in clear, simple language 
with an organization chart of the department, 
this should prove very useful. 
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LIBERALIZATION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


EVERAL states have liberalized their state pub- 

lic assistance laws during the 1943 legisla- 
tive sessions. The residence requirement has 
been deleted in Rhode Island as an eligibility 
factor in the three categorical assistance programs; 
and been reduced to one year for old-age assist- 
ance in*New ¥erk’ and North Carolina. The 
citizenship requirement has been eliminated by 
New York and New Jersey for their old-age 
assistance programs and for the blind program 
in New York. Nine states have removed or raised 
the maximums on the amounts of monthly pay- 
ments for one or more programs: Tennessee for 
three programs; Maine, Minnesota, and Montana 
for two each; and Iowa, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Vermont for one program 
each. Other liberalizations have also been in- 


cluded. 


REHABILITATION 
Tor State-wide Medical Advisory Committee 


of Minnesota has made several recommenda- 
tions to the county welfare boards, which include 
the following: 

“In at least one other state and one county 
of Minnesota, relief rolls and relief costs have 
been greatly reduced by proper medical or sur- 
gical rehabilitation of relief recipients. Surgical 
repair of hernias, varicose veins, and other cur- 
able but elective surgical conditions has restored 


‘the relief client to full responsibility for himself 


and his dependents. . . . Such rehabilitative 
measures, even though costly at first, not only 
reduce subsequent relief rolls and costs, but 
restore relief recipients to their proper places in 
society. It is urgently recommended that such 
rehabilitative programs be adopted whenever 
possible and feasible. 

“To have the most efficient organization of 
medical and welfare personnel, a closer relation- 
ship between the two groups should be fostered. 
Physicians hesitate to interfere with or inquire 
into welfare activities; welfare personnel dislike 
troubling physicians with welfare problems when 
all physicians are already overworked by civilian 
medical demands. . . . In order to promote a 
closer relationship between these groups, it is 
urgently suggested that each executive secretary 
have a joint meeting of the county welfare board 
and county medical advisory committee at least 
four times a year for a full and frank discussion 
of all bills and problems of the two groups.” 

Oak. 1943 p. 319 
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LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 
HE agency information questionnaire sent to 
"[/members of the Council asks for an indica- 
tion of which of a number of listed programs 
are administered by the individual agencies. To 
date, 264 Council members have submitted this 
information and have indicated additional re- 
sponsibilities which their agencies carry. 

The most commonly accepted program re- 
sponsibility is found in investigations for selec- 
tive service boards, followed closely by certifi- 
cation of eligibility for special programs. Old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance are next in rank. Legal aid is 
the responsibility found least frequently in the 
reporting agencies. Below are reproduced all 
of the program responsibilities listed in the ques- 
tionnaire together with the number of Council 
members reporting those programs within their 


agencies: 
ND svcciccsccecccnsvés 222 
Pam Case Week. ....cecccccccvces 204 
A OR. ca dcccccsesecsves 227 
Aid to the Needy Blind.............. 191 
Aid to Dependent Children........... 223 
EEE Gb dwenesebbdecedeecceseas 10 
Supervision of Foster Homes......... 125 
Operation of Children’s Institutions.... 12 
Care of Handicapped Children........ 81 
Supervision of Children on Probation.. 82 
NE os ve6waledecsveevnsed 117 
NN CEE Sbd6 see ddcccoecseee’ 35 
EE BEE he sdn det scsdnccsdee 137 
Certification of Eligibility to Special 
Po tabedsssdecsactesstant 230 
Operation of Almshouse............. 36 
Operation of Institutions for Chronic- 
GE Wiha ceesacneddawioceses 28 
Supervision of Adults on Probation.... 32 
Psychiatric Services ................ 32 
Investigations for Selective Service 
EE Shiu bh6s ide cduadescesees 235 


In addition to the programs listed in the ques- 
tionnaire, Council members reported forty-seven 


other program responsibilities. It will be noted 
that there may be some overlapping in program 
definition with those already listed above. Addi- 
tional assistance programs include aid to the 
needy handicapped, civilian war aid, tuberculosis 
assistance, assistance to enemy aliens, burial 
assistance, and work relief. 

Services for children include the general list- 
ing of “child welfare services” together with the 
following specific responsibilities: sick children’s 
treatment program, adoption studies, “destitute 
children’s program,” day care of children of 
working mothers, operation of summer camp 
for children, issuance of child labor certificates, 
juvenile parole supervision, registration of day 
nurseries, the licensing of boarding homes, oper- 
ation of a youth guidance clinic, and the opera 
-tion of a training school for boys. 

Provision of health services in addition to 
those listed above are found in the following 
local agency functions: provision of general 
hospital care, service on hospital admissions, 
operation of a dispensary, provision of dental 
care, operation of public general hospitals, oper- 
ation of tuberculosis sanatoria, provision of med- 
ical care for persons of low income, supervision 
of boarding homes for the ill, provision of med- 
ical social services, provision of nursing care, 
and the operation of a city physicians’ service. 

Other programs to be found in local agencies 
vary greatly. They include emergency welfare 
services, maintenance of an employment service, 
maintenance of a central index, care of the home- 
less, the licensing of homes for the aged, distri- 
bution of clothing to persons of low income, care 
of unmarried mothers, social services to the 
courts, supervision of adults on parole, investi- 
gations for other public and private agencies, 
rehabilitation and training programs for assist- 
ance recipients, case work with prostitutes, pro- 
vision of housekeeping service, and the opera- 
tion of jails, work-houses, and reformatories. 

The following programs were to be found in 
only one instance, and seem less related to other 
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welfare programs than those listed above: salv- 
age program, the operation of public baths, 
operation of city markets, and the supervision 
of weights and measures. 

While it is obvious that there are many pro- 
grams in the above listing which might be con- 
sidered included in other listings of broader 
scope, it is nonetheless interesting to note that 
sixty-six programs are reported from these 264 
local agencies. 

One of the subjects in which there has been 
a great deal of interest in Local Council meetings 
is the integration of public assistance and service 
programs on the local level. A total of 159 of 
the 264 reporting agencies have administrative 
responsibility for all four of the commonly ac- 
cepted public assistance programs—general as- 
sistance, old age assistance, aid to the needy 
blind, and aid to dependent children. 137 of 
these 159 agencies also report family case work 
as a responsibility. 117 agencies also have some 
child welfare responsibilities in addition to the 
four public assistance programs. A total of 112 
of the reporting agencies provide all four kinds 
of public assistance, family case work, and some 
child welfare service. 


MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE FOR WIVES AND 
INFANTS OF SERVICEMEN 


N MARCH 18, President Roosevelt approved an 
0) act providing medical and hospital and infant 
care for the wives and infants of enlisted men 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of 
the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

The program will be carried out through 
grants to state health departments in the same 
manner as the program of maternal and child 
health under the Social Security Act. 

Application forms will be available to local 
health and welfare agencies and others by the 
state health agencies administering the pro- 
grams. Further information may be obtained 
from the director of maternal and child health 
of each state health department. 


IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


HE Council headquarters has learned of the 
departure of one more member for service 
with the armed forces. Edward R. Golob is on 
leave from his position as Executive Director 
of the Cambria County, Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, to serve as a Lieu- 
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New Councit MEMBERS 
Pyeng in the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Application for enrollment should be sub- 
mitted to the headquarters office for action by 
the Membership Committee of the Council. 
During the past month, the following admin- 
istrators have been enrolled as Council members: 
Miss Pauline Covington, Carthage, North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham, Park City, Utah. 
Mrs. Edna H. Feagle, Newberry, South Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. R. M. Forrester, Nutley, New Jersey. 
Miss Marguerite E. Frischauf, Ottawa, Illinois. 
Mr. John P. Greene, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Gertrude Gross, Summit, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Margaret M. Hickman, Ashland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mabel B. Little, Laurens, South Carolina. 
Mr. James A. Logan, Benton, Illinois. 
Mr. Charles C. McNeill, Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina. 
Mrs. Frances M. Patterson, New Bloomfield, 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr. J. D. Pegram, Sanford, North Carolina. 
Mrs. Lula Lee O. Pitre, Clinton, Louisiana. 
Miss Edna O. Price, Piedmont, Missouri. 
Miss Alice E. Rowe, Hampton, Virginia. 
Miss Bertha Scott, Mifflintown, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Edith C. Smith, Sullivan, Illinois. 
Mr. Lemuel H. Thompson, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 
Miss Wilma Williams, Lillington, North Caro- 
lina. 
Mrs. Frances J. Woods, Emporium, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
CHANGES IN CHICAGO 
HE Chicago Welfare Administration has 
Tail effected several timely changes in or- 
ganization and policy. By March 31, nearly 
all administrative personnel formerly located in 
the district offices had been moved to the central 
office, which was itself reorganized. In January, 
1943, the schedule of maximum rent allowances 
was revised and in March the standard food 
budget was altered in accordance with the “Yard- 
stick of Good Nutrition.” These changes are 


all discussed in detail in the C.W.A.’s Welfare 
Review for the first quarter of 1943. 








NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 





WARTIME RATIONING AND CONSUMP.- 
TION. Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations. Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City. 1942. 92 pages. $1.00. 
(Every type of rationing and the experiences of 
many countries are reviewed and analyzed on 
the basis of material collected by the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of Nations. 
The study opens with a discussion of the broad 
problem of consumption control in war economy, 
the various methods of rationing and the con- 
ditions under which they can operate success- 


fully.) 


IN QUEST OF FOSTER PARENTS. A Point 
of View on Homefinding. Dorothy Hutchinson. 
Published for the New York School of Social 
Work by Columbia University Press, New York 
City. 1943. 145 pages. (Discusses the psychol- 
ogy of homefinding as it may affect both the 
worker and the foster parents. Now that the war 
has brought in its train uprooted children and 
the consequent need for more foster-care serv- 
ices, the subject is of special importance but 
the principles of homefinding are not changed, 
only the conditions and circumstances under 
which these principles operate.) 


DISCOVERING OURSELVES. Edward A. 
Strecker, M.D., and Kenneth E. Appel, M.D. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 1943. 434 pages. $3.00. (A second edi- 
tion of a book that appeared twelve years ago 
that has been in much demand. It is a brief, 
readable presentation, in non-technical language, 
of the essentials of dynamic psychology, and 
the principles of psychiatry and mental hygiene.) 


SOCIAL DEFENSES AGAINST CRIME. 
Yearbook, National Probation Association. Ed- 
ited by Marjorie Bell, National Probation Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 1942. 
346 pages. Paper $1.25, cloth $1.75. ( A vol- 
ume of selected papers and reports reflecting 
current opinion on the prevention and treatment 
of delinquency and crime. The articles have been 


prepared by specialists in the fields of crime 
treatment, probation and parole, adolescent psy- 
chology and juvenile court theory and practice. 
Papers given at the Association Conference at 
New Orleans in 1942.) 


SOCIAL HYGIENE YEARBOOK 1942. The 
Program in Action in the States and Communi- 
ties. Editor, Jean B. Pinney. American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 1942. 252 pages. $1.00. (Contains state 
and community summaries of voluntary and off- 
cial agencies for each state, the national volun- 
tary and official agencies, and in the appen- 
dix information on social hygiene laws, letters 
and documents, charts and tables. This is an 
excellent source for factual information on both 
state and national legislation and inforcement.) 


A VIEW OF PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 
IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH. Eleanor 
Brown Merrill, New York, N. Y. Publication 
381. 8 pages. Price 5 cents. 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN SIGHT CON- 
SERV ATION, Laura E. Dester, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Publication 383. 12 pages. Price 
10 cents. 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORK IN EYE CLINICS. Elizabeth G. Gardi- 
ner, New York, N. Y. Publication 385. Price 
10 cents. National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1939-40. A Report for the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind. 15 West 16th St., 
New York City. C. Edith Kirby. Reprinted 
from the OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND, Febru- 
ary, 1942, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1. 10 pages. 


IN THE INTEREST OF PREVENTING 
BLINDNESS. Psychological Attitudes of the 
Visually Handicapped Toward Treatment. Ruth 
Emerson. 20 pages. Reprinted for the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
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1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., from THE 
SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW, Vol. XVI, No. 
3, September 1942. (Publications of value to 
those working for the prevention of blindness.) 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU PAMPHLETS 


The following pamphlets have recently been 
released by the United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau: 

WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS UNDER 18. Publication 289. 16 pages. 
5 cents. 

PROTECTING THE HEALTH OF YOUNG 
WORKERS IN WARTIME. Publication 291. 10 
pages. 5 cents. 

FACTS ABOUT CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
Publication 293. 14 pages. 

FACTS ABOUT CHILD HEALTH. Publica- 
tion 294. 16 pages. 

COMMUNITY ACTION FOR CHILDREN IN 
WARTIME. Publication 295. 10 pages. 5 
cents. 

Single copies may be obtained free of charge 
from the Children’s Bureau. Purchase orders 
should be sent to the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD MANPOWER—1943. Gertrude Folks 
Zimand. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Publication No. 
389. 34 pages. 10 cents. (A comprehensive 
discussion of the effect of the war upon child 
labor and the new problems created both for 
younger children and for older boys and girls.) 
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MENTAL ILLNESS: A GUIDE FOR THE 
FAMILY. Edith M. Stern with the collaboration 
of Samuel W. Hamilton, M.D. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York 
City. 1942. 134 pages. $1.00. (Of the book, 
George S. Stevenson, M.D., Medical Director, of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene says, 
“Here is a book to be read and reread when 
mental illness strikes. It gives the practical in- 
formation and guidance that the family wants 
and needs to have.”) 


ENGLAND’S ROAD TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
From the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 
Beveridge Report of 1942. Karl de Schweinitz. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 1943. 281 pages. $3.00. 
(Those who are interested in the development 
of social security in the United States will find 
much of value in the significant happenings in 
Great Britain because much of this is a common 
inheritance. ) 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK. Lois Mere- 
dith French. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
57th Street, New York City. 1940. 344 pages. 
$2.25. (This is the first comprehensive descrip- 
tion of psychiatric social work—what it is; what 
psychiatric social workers do; how their work is 


related to that of psychiatrists, to social agencies, 


and to the community. This study was sponsored 
by the American Association of Psychiatric So- 
cial Workers.) 





FOR YOUR INFURMATION 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


‘sé NFORMATION for Victory” will be the theme 

underlying the sessions of the 1943 War- 
time Conference of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation which will be held June 22-24 in New 
York at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Dr. Eveline 
Burns will speak on social security, and other 
outstanding speakers will discuss post-war plans. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


HE University of Southern California has 

announced several scholarships and fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1943-44 in the Grad- 
uate School of Social Work. A number of Red 
Cross scholarships are available for family serv- 
ice that obligate students to accept employment 
with the Red Cross for a specified period. Eight 
fellowships and a number of scholarships are 
available for medical social work. Other scholar- 
ships are offered for social group work. For 
more information address the Dean, Graduate 
School of Social Work, the University of South- 


ern California, Los Angeles. 


Trip TO SoUTH AMERICA 


ATHARINE F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, has left for South America 
to be gone about five weeks. The principal pur- 
pose of her visit is to attend a meeting of the 
Council of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood in Montevideo 
on May 28. She will also visit several other 
countries in South America. 


New StTaTeE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


New Mexico—New Mexico Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Annual Report, Fiscal Year End- 
ing June 30, 1942, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

New YorK—Social Welfare. State of New York 
Board of Social Welfare Annual Report for the 
Year 1942, 112 State Street, Albany, March 
15, 1943. 

OrEcoN—A Report of Public Welfare in Oregon 
for the Calendar Year 1942, Oregon State 
Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Oregon. 


Directory CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THE 
PusLic WELFARE DirecTory—1943, available 
from the American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago, at $1.50 per copy. 


O.D.H.W.S. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services was abolished by executive order on 
April 29, 1943. Its functions, personnel, funds, 
etc., were transferred to the Federal Security 
Administration where the program is now being 
carried on under the new name of the Office of 
Community War Services (p. 19-21). 


Georgia 

Mr. A. J. Hartley has been appointed Director 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, suc- 
ceeding Mr. B. S. Miller (p. 63). 

Mr. Douglas Wood has been appointed Admin- 
istrator of the Fulton County Department of 
Public Welfare, succeeding Mr. Wellborn R. 
Ellis (p. 63). 


Louisiana 

Mr. Leslie McKenzie has been appointed 
Director of the East Baton Rouge Parish Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, succeeding Miss Eliza- 
beth Mitchell whose temporary appointment to 
the position was noted in the May issue of 
Pusiic WELFARE (p. 91). 


Washington 

Mr. Clement J. Doyle has been appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the Pierce County Welfare Depart- 
ment, succeeding Lieut. George M. V. Brown, 


now of the U. S. Army (p. 201). 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


CHILD CARE CENTERS. John O. Louis, 
Secretary, Welfare Section, Minneapolis Defense 
Council, Inc. Reprint from May, 1943 issue of 
Public Welfare. 10 cents. 

WAR SERVICES REPORT.—IV. April, 1943. 
Reprinted from Alabama Social Welfare, May, 
1943. Free on request. 
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